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SERMON. 


Eeuestans i. 


19, 20. 


And what is the exceeding greatness of his power to us ward who be 


lieve, according to thew hing g of | 
Christ, 
hand in the heave nly places. 


ws mighty power, which he wrought in 
when he raised him from the dead, and set him at his own right 


THESE words are a part of the ) been exerted upon them, as well as 


apostle’s prayer 


brethren; as we learn from the | 


preceding context, ver. 15—18. 
** Wherefore I also, after I heard 
of your faith in the Lord Jesus, 
léye unto all the saints, cease 
not to give thanks for you, making 
mention of you in my prayers; that 
the God of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the Father of glory, may give unto 
the spirit of wisdom and revel 
ation in the knowledge of him; 
the eyes of your understanding 
being enlightened ; that ye 
know what is the hope of his « all 
ing, and what the riches of the 
glory of his inheritance in the 
saints, and what is the exceeding 
greatness of his power to us ward 
who believe, according to the work 
ing of his mighty power, which he 
wrought i in Christ, when he raised 
him from the dead, and set at 
his own right hand in the heavenly 


places.” 
lt was 


may 


him 


the aposile’s prayer for 
hs brethren, that thee yes of their 
Wnderstanding might be enlighten 


a, so that they might discern, 

among other things, the greatness 

ef that Divine power, which had 
40 


for his Ephesi in} 


upon himself, in bringing them to 
exercise of saving faith in 
Christ. And he represents this 
exertion of Divine power, as equal 
to that, which God put forth, in 
raising Christ from the dead. Now, 
there is no reason to suppose that 
more power was necessary to pro- 
duce faith in the apestle and his 
E phesis an brethren, than to produce 
it in other men; or that more pow- 
er was necessary to bring men te 
the exercise of true faith, in the 
apostolick age, than in any subse- 
quent period. This doctrine, there- 
is deducible from the words 
of the text: ** Jt requires as much 
Divine power to bring men to be- 
lieve in Christ, as it did to raise 
Christ himself from the dead.” 

To illustrate and establish this 
doctrine, it is necessary, 

I. To shew the greatness of the 
power by which Christ was raised 
from the dead. And, 


If. To show, that equal power 
is necessary to bring men to believe 
in Christ. 

l am, 

!. To show the greatness of the 


the 


fore, 
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power by which Christ was raised 
from the dead. 

The Lord Jesus Christ was both 
God and man, in two natures, and 
one person. As man, he possessed 
a real body and a rational soul, 
hike other men. And like all oth- 
er men, he was subject to temporal 
death. He came into the world 
to die, the just for the unjust, and 
to give his life a ransom for many. 
When the appointed time was 
come, he suffered himself to be 
betrayed by Judas, condemned 
by Pilate, and crucified by the 
Jews and Romans. It was so or- 
dered, that though there was not a 
bone of him broken, yet there could 
be no doubt of his death. He was 
suspended upon the cross at least 
three heurs: and then his side was 
pierced with a spear. This was 
dene, that his disciples might not 
bring him to life, and then report 
that he had risen, according to his 
prediction. He unquestonably 
died. After which, his body was 
laid in a tomb, hewn out of a rock; 
and there remained from the even- 


ing of Friday, to the morning of 


Lord’s day. Then, according to 
his repeated prediction, while he 
lived, he was raised from the dead. 
Here was an exertion of the mighty 
power of God. ‘This was an effect, 
far transcending all created power. 
‘To reanimate a lifeless corpse, re- 
quires as much power, as to com- 
municate life at first. God dis- 
layed as much power, in raising 
Christ from the loan as He did, 
in breathing into Adam the breath 
ef life, and causing him to become 
a living soul. It is as great an 
exertion of power to raise a dead 
body to life, as to create a body or 
a soul: and no greater exertion of 
power is conceivable. That pow 
er, which is sufficient to raise the 
dead, is sufficient to create or des- 
troyaworld. It is unlimited pow- 
er? it is absolute Omnipotence. 
To a being who possesses this 


Sermofr. 
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power, nothing is impossible. Welf 
might the apostle call that opera 
tion, by which God raised up Christ 
from the dead, ‘** the working ol 
his mighty power.’ Such was the 
greatness of Divine power in the 
resurrection of the Lord Jésus. 

I am, 

Il. ‘To show that equal power is 
necessary to bring men to believe 
in Christ. . 

This is plainly the tepresenta- 
tion of the apostle in our text: 
* And what is the exceeding créat- 
ness of his power to us ward whe 
believe, according to the working 
of his mighty power, which he 
wrought in Christ, when he raised 
him from the dead.”’—The apostle 
makes the same representation ™ 
other places. In the second chap- 
ter of this same epistle, he com 
pares the Bivine operation, by 
which saints were brought to the 
exercise of faith in Christ, to that 
by which the dead are raised to 
life: ** And you hath he quaeKen- 
ED, who weré dead in trespasses 
and sins.—God, who rich in 
mercy, for his great love wheres 
with he loved us. even when we 
were dead in sins, hath quick ENED 
us together with Christ—and hath 
RAISED Us up together—By grace 
are ye saved, through faith, and 
that not of yourselves, it is fhe 
gift of God.” In his epistle to the 
Colossian Christians, the apostle 
uses the same mode of expression, 
and calls their conver cians he which 
they became believers, a res Prec- 
tion: “In whom (Christ) ye, are 
circumcised with the ciremmcision 
made without hands, in putting off 
the body of the sins of the flesh, by 
the circumcision of Ghrist; bufied 
with him in baptism, whereimalsé 
ye are risen with him through he 


is 


faith of the operation of God, whe 


hath raised him from. the dead== 
And you, being dead in your sins 
and the uncircumcision of yourflesh, 


hath he quickened together with 
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him.’’—Such is the representation 
of the apostle; and that it is no 
exaggeration, but strictly true, 
may appear from the following ob- 
se rvations. 

1. True faith in Christ is a holy 
exercise, including both a ag oy 
love of the truth as it is in 
\ mere speculative belief, unac- 
companied by love, is a dead faith, 
ihe faith of Devils, which will net 
save a man. ‘** With the heart 
man believeth unto righteousness.” 
Saving faith flows from supreme 
love to God, which involves re- 
pentance for sin, delight in the 
Divine law, recenciliation to the 
Divine government, and entire ap- 
probation of the character, words 
and work of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
But, 

2. Mankind, by nature, are ut- 
terly destitute of holy love. They 
possess the carnal mind, which is 
enmity against God. They are 
not only void of holy love, but full 
of selfish affections. ‘* The heart 
of the sons of men is full of evil.” 
They are ‘‘lovers of their own 
selves” only. There is in them 
*an evil heart of unbelief.”’ When 
the character of Christ is set before 
them in a scriptural light, they 
*see no form nor comeliness in 
him, nothing for which they should 
desire him;’ indeed, ‘they hate 
him without a cause.’ Being evil- 
doers, they hate the licht of Divine 
truth; and the doctrines and com- 
mands of Christ are grievous to 
them. Henc e, 

S. In order truly to believe in 
Christ, men must have new hearts; 
or, in other words, must begin to 
exercise new and holy affections. 
Men must cease to love themselves 
exclusively, and begin to love God 
supremely, and their neighbours 
as themselves, in order truly to be- 
lieve in Christ. Disinterested 


esus. 


love to Christ, is the essence of 
evangelical faith A change of 


heart always precedes saving faith 
in Christ. But, 


Though the new or holy heart 
consists in free, voluntary exer- 
cises, yet it is always produc ed by 
the operation of the Holy Spirit. 
The command of God is, ** Make 
you a new heart and a new spirit;” 
but none ever obey this command, 
until the Holy Spirit inclines 
them to do it. Though men have 
the same faculties of “mind before 
as after regeneration, and the same 
natural ability to be holy, as to 
be sinful, to love God supremely, 
as to love themselves so; yet they r 
are averse from holiness, and con- 
tinue to love themselves supreme- 
ly, until the love of God is shed 
abroad in their hearts by the Holy 
Ghost. Their selfish exercises 
never prodace disinterested love. 
It is the commandment of God the 
Father, that all, who hear the gos- 
pel, should believe in the name of 
his Son, Jesus Christ; and this is 
therefore a duty which they are 
well able, to perform; but it is a 
duty which they never will per- 
form, until made willing in the day 
of God’s power. * Faith is the 
gift of God. As many as receive 
Christ, or savingly be lieve in him, 
are born of God.’ Whatever abil- 
ities men may possess, or whatever 
light and advantages they way en- 
joy: they always remain dead in 
trespasses and sins, until — 
ed, or, made spiritually alive, by 
the power of the Spirit of God. 
And this brings us to the conclu- 
sion of the argument. For, 

The Divine operatign, which 
predicts the new heart and brings 
men to believe in Christ, is as 
great an exertion of power, as that 
which wrought in Christ, when 
God raised him from the dead. In 
causing men to believe in the Sav- 
iour, God exerts creative power. 
He produces that holy, disinterest- 
ed love, which is the essence of 
repentance, faith and holiness. — 
This is the work of the same un- 
limited power, which spake all 
things from nothing, and raised 


ae. 
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the body of the Lord Jesus from 
the grave. Acc ordingl y, the apos- 
tle repeatedly represents the pro- 
duction of holy faith in Christ, as 
anew creation: ** If any man be 
in Christ, he is a new creature— 
We are his wor kmanship, created 
in Christ Jesus unto good works— 
The new man—is created in right- 
eousness and true holiness.”’ 

Since, then, faith is always pro- 
duced by Divine power; and since, 
in the produc tion of faith, there is 
a new creation, which requires the 
highest conceivable exertion 
power; the doctrine is supported 
that it requires as 
power to bring men to believe 
Christ, as it did to 
himself from the dead. 

INFERENCES 
It follows, from what has been 
advanced, that the Holy Spirit isa 
Divine Person. That it Di 
vine, Almighty power, that raised 
Christ from the dead, will not 
disputed. Equal power is neces- 
sary to quicken men, dead in tres- 
passes and sins, and cause them 
to believe in Christ. But the 
Scriptures teach us, that this is 
the peculiar work of the Holy Spi- 
rit. Believers are said to be born 
of the Spirit. The love 
said to be shed abroad in the hearts 
of believers, by the Holy Ghost. 
It is said to be the Holy Spirit, 
that giveth spiritual life. And 
the Spirit of God is said to dwell 
in believers. The Holy Spirit, 
then, has equal power with God 
the Father, and 1s truly a Di 
Person. 

2. It follows from this subject, 
that the salvation of believers, is 
to be attributed to the sovereign 
goodness of God. They were, by 
nature, wholly depraved, and chil- 
dren of wrath, even as others. 
They had no heart to embrace 
Christ, and never would have had, 
if it had not been created in them 
by the Holy Spirit. Their salva- 
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Say. therefore, 
Not by w 


eouss 1ess which w 


tion, then, is of 
may 


al pos tle 


all 


e have done, 


1 
according to his me he 


rey 
by aa washing of ree and 


renewing of the Holy Ghost, which 
he shed on us abundantly 


Jesus Christ 


ing justified by his er 


through 
that, be 
should 
the 


our * viour: 
ice, We 
be made heirs, a cording to 
rnal life.’ 
3. If the Almighty power of th 
Holy Spirit brings men to exercise 
faith in Christ; then it is certain; 
that God determines who shall be 
saved. Believers only, of all those 
who hear the gospel, will be saved; 
for, ** he it believeth not, shall 
be damned.” If, then, faith is the 
gilt of God, being rroduced by the 
special operation of the Holy Spirit; 
it follows, 
believe 
mines 


hope oft ete 
i 


that God causes those to 
in Christ, 


to save. 


whom he deter 
And as he deter- 
time; he deter 
eternity: for, ** he is 
in one mind—and known unto him 
are all his works from the begin- 
ning.”? Hence Paul writes to Tim- 
othy, ‘* God hath and 
called us with an holy calling, not 
according to our works, but accord- 
ing to his own purpose and grace, 
which was given us in Christ Jesus, 
before the world began:’ And 
gain he writes to the Thessalonian 
believers, ** We are bound to give 
thanks alway to God, for you, 
brethren, beloved of the Lord, be- 
cause God hath, from begin - 
ning, chosen you to salvation, 
through sanctific ation of the Spirit 
and ‘belief of the truth; whereunto 
he called you by our gospel, to the 
obtaining of the glory of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” 

4. It may be inferred, from the 
preceding discourse, that the nat- 
ural ability of sinners to‘exercise 
faith in Christ, affords no evidence, 
that they will ever believe unto 
salvation. Though it is their duty 


mines this in 


mined it in 


saved us, 
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to believe on the Lord Jesus; yet 
they never will to it, until born of 
God. Though they are 
believe on the Son of God; yet 
they never will believe in a savin 

manner, unless God _ shall iene 
them to Christ, by the powerful 
influences of the Holy Spirit. But, 
whether God will ever see fit to do 
known only to himself. 


able to 


this, is 
Hence, 

5. We may infer the proper ground 
of encouragement, in preaching the 
gospel to sinners. The proper 
ground of encouragement, is not 
the consideration, that they have 
power to believe; for this affords 
no evidence that they ever will em- 
brace Christ; but it is this sacred 
truth, that God, who has power to 
cause them to believe, is pleased 
to use the preaching of the gospel 
as the means in the hand of the 
Holy Spirit, of 
the exercise of a true and living 
faith. ‘It pleases God, by the 
foolishness of preaching, to 
them that believe.’ ‘There is the 
same encouragement, therefore, to 
preach the gaspel to dead sinners; 
that the prophet had to prophesy 
to the dry bones, or that there is 
to use the appointed means in any 
other case. The appeintment, 


bringing men to 


save 


tion. And \v 
' ' ' 


| 
| 


be ex 


promise 


and power of God, give 
ample encouragement to all, whom 
| Christ has 


| 
| 


called, to 
oi el of his orace, 


Sp 
every nation and 


testify the 
to sinners of 

every descrip- 
when they do faithful- 
are the truth, and call upon 
their hearers to come unto Christ 
and have life, they may re 
ed, that * as many as were ordain- 
ernal life,’ will, seoner or 
later, believe. 

In view of this subject, let Be- 
lievers admire and praise the ex- 
ceeding greatness of Divine power 
and the riches of Divine grace, 
manifested in their salvation. and 
ever live to the glory of his name, 
who hath made 


the beloved. 
} 


ly dec 
assur- 


ed to ef 


them accepted in 
And let Unbehevers 
to come imme diately 
to Christ, that they may h ave 
eternal life. This is Christ’s invi- 
tation; and this is the command- 
ment of God. You are under no 
inability of coming to Christ, but 
what consists in an evil heart of 
unbelief; which, so far from being 
an excuse, is your crime. Be as- 
sured, therefore, that while you 
remain in unbelief, you are *con- 
demned already, and the wrath of 
God abideth on you.’ 


orted 
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POR THE HOPKINSIAN MAGAZINE 


Mr. Epriror, 

It may be doubtful whether the follow- 
ing observations will satisfy the mind of 
Qvervutovs, whose letter found a place 
in your last number: but if you think 
they exhibit reasons, why he, and all oth- 
ers like him, should be quiet and patient 
in their condition, you will please to in- 
sert them. Jos, 


On ConrTeENTMENT. 


The apostle Paul, in writing to 
his Philippian brethren, says, ‘* I 


| have 


have 
I am, 
very 


learned, in whatsoever sta 
therewith to be content.”” A 
important lesson, truly; but 
one, which very few of mankind 
learned. If, however, Paul 
could learn this difficult lesson, a 
man, whose life was chequered 
with as many vicissitudes, and at 
tended with as many hards ships, as 
that of any man living; why may 
not every man learn the same: 
And, if it may be learned, how 
desirable that it should be? Tins 
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would be a very h uppy v wid, com- 
vared with what it is at present, 

if every person were content d in 

his state, whatever it might be. 

In order to learn any lesson, 
whether theoretical practical, 
mathematical or moral, which may 
be the first thing is, to 
understand What, then, is it 
for a@ person to be content in his 
state, whatever it may be? } an- 
swer, 

First. That a person’s being 
contented in his state, does not 
imply, that he is entirely satisfied 
with his condition, in itself consid- 
ered. In the passage above « a d, 
the ap yostle does not hat he 
was always please “d with his state 
itself, whatever it might be. The 
particle, therewitl, which appears 
in the translation, not found in 
ihe original, and was injudiciously 
inserted by the translators. Ac- 
cording to the original, and te the 
true meaning ef the apostle, the 
yassage should read thus, ** | have 
cited: in whatsoever state I am, 
to be content.” He 
content in his state, but not always 
with his state. These are two 
things, quite distinct from each 
other. Itis not possible for every 
yerson always to be satisfied w ith 
bie state, in itself considered.— 
Some are in a state of poverty and 
want; which is very undesirable in 
itself, and with which no person 
can, or ought to be pleased. 
are in a state of ignominy and dis- 
grace, like the apostles, who were 
viewed as ‘* the filth of the earth 
and the off-scouring of all things:”’ 
but this is very irksome, in itself, 
to all men, who naturally covet the 
esteem and applause of their fel- 
low creatures again, 
in a state of extreme bodily pain, 
with which it is impossible to be 
pleased; while others are smarting | 
under the rod of aflliction, 
in itself, is not joyous, 
There 
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set us, 


Sav, 
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ous. is nO reason sup- | 
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that Paul, or saint, 
was ever pleased with poverty and 
want, reproach and disgt Ace, pain 
and distress, in themselves consid 
Though the 


some men, 


pose, an 5 oOtnet 


circumstances 
mus hi 
urree able in themselves, 
circumstances of 
man ever could be, 
entirely satisfied 
tion, in the present hi 
world is a place of labour and tri- 
al, and not of rest and ebjoyment. 
Mankind ought to desire and seek 
a better country, 
: But, 
Secondly. A person’s being con 
tented in his state, whatever it may 
be. does imply, that. all things 
considered, he is willing, for the 
present, be it. Nothing 
more obvious, than that a person 
may ¥ iew the same thing, as unde 
itself, and desirable on 
Hard la 
in itself 


now 


ere “cl. 
of are less clis- 


than the 
vet 


ougnt 


others; ne 


or to be 
with his ( yndi 


fe. This 


evenan heav en 


to in 1S 


able in I 
he whole. is disa 
greeable 


and yet 


bour 
to all mankind; 
many are content to 
abour, day after day, for the re- 
ward which thev receive? Much 
study is ‘a weariness to the flesh; 
and yet many content, from 
various motives, to apply them- 
selves to intense study for many 
years. Men are willing to de and 
to suffer many things, on the whole, 
which are extremely disagreeable 
in themselves. 


are 


ne 
ban 


Thorgh no person 
ean be comple tely satisfied with 
his state, in this world, simply 
considered; yet many persons have 
been content, on the whole, to be 
state in which they were: 
this 


n the 
and every person 
tnay be contented in his condition, 
whatever it may be. The thing is 
possible. However difficult the 
lesson may seem, the apostle, it 
appears, though subject to peculiar 
trials-and sufferings, had learned 
it: **] learne d, in whatever 
state I am, to be content. I know 
both how to - abased, and I know 
how to abgund: every where and 


sense, 


have 
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Mn all things T am instructed, both 
to be full and to be hungry, both 
nd and to suffer need 
Contentment, in any condition, 
then, is attainable. But, here the 
interesting question arises, flow 
is such a happy frame of mind to 
be obtained? From what consider- 
ations is it derived, from what 


to abot 


sources does it flow? To prepare 
the way for an answer, it may be 
observed, in the first plac e, that no 
person can derive contentment 
trom a belief that his condition in 
the world happens by chance.— 
This seems to be the bel ‘lief of ma- 
ny, unmeaning or absurd as it is. 
If the phrase have any meanine, 
it must be, that events take place, 
without design and without a cause. 
But what is there, in such g belief, 
to reconcile a man to his condition? 
Upen this absurd ene: there 
ig no reason why one’s circum 

stances are what they are; aa 

is altogether uncertain, whether 
any rood, either wo himself or on 

ers, will evel result from the evils 
which he experiences. Ite av be 
observed, in the next pla that 
contentment in one *s aed i 

not to be derived from a belief, 
that events take place by a natural 
necessity, and cannot, in the nat- 
ure of things, be otherwise than 


they are. Such a belief excludes 


the idea of design in the events of 


life, and leaves no ground to ex- 
pect, that they will issue in any 
desirable ends. Sucha arya may 
make a man silent and sullen un- 
der the ills of life ; but itcan nev 

er make him eontented and cheer 

ful. The notion of a fatal neces 
sity, as it cannot render that 
pleasant, which is painful in itself; 
80 it furnishes no ground to believe, 


that what is disagreeable in itself 


considered, may be desirable on 
the whole. To a child of sorrow, 

tt would be difficult to say, whe- 
ther unmeaning chance, or blind 

fate, presents the mosé dark and 
chegrless progpegt. 


| 
| 
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The way is now prepared, to say, 
affirmatively, that snch content- 
ment, in one’s condition, as has 
been described, can be derived 
only from a belic f an | love of this 
creat truth, ‘hat all the circum- 
stances of mankind 


, 
ordered by God. TI 


a 
truth, reason teaches, 


d 


. this life, are 
hi this is a 
‘a sacred 
scripture asserts. The Provi- 
dence of God is as evident from 
the heht of nature, as his exist- 
ence. As He made, so He upholds 
and soverns the world. The laws 
of nature are but the umiform 
medes of his operation. On Him 
all creatures and tl ings are con- 
stantly dependent, f for all their 
properties, motions and circum- 
stances. We accordingly read, 
in the sacred pages, that * in God 
we live, and are moved, and have 
our being’—that ‘He fixes the 
habitations’—that 
‘nota sparrow falleth to the ground 
without Him’—that * He wounds 
and heals, kills and makes alive’— 
that ‘He forms the licht and cre 
ates darkness, mak s peace and 
evi? — hat * from Him 


cood and every 


bounds of our 


creates 


cometh dow hn every 


nerfect gift’—that ‘there is no 
y, and the Lord hath no 
f Him. and 
ch Him, and to Him, a: 
fhe Providence 
He ** wor ket 1 
e counsel of his ow! 


ae 
eviiinat 


done itv’—and that ‘o 


ief of this sublime 
furnishes ample 
contentment to every perso! 
world, pe Uls Cf ndi lol 
For. 

First. If Divine Providence is 
universal, and every persen’s con- 
dition in life, is ordered by God. 
then no one has any reason to com 
plain o1 tngust e, act li 


his condition 
be ever so distr -sSlng 


** Shall not 
the Judge of all the earth, de 
right??? Mankind are all sinners, 
and deserve evil at the hand of thei: 
Creator and Mora} Governour. The 


‘miseries of this life” are trifles 


pene ati a 
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compared with the desert of sin; 
for ** the wages of sin is death.” 
Why, then, *should a living man 
complain, a man for the punish- 
ment of his sins?’ Under the sever- 
est trials of life, it becomes men to 
consider, that ‘itis ef the Lord’s 
mercies that they are not consum- 
ed.’ 

Secondly. If the Providence of 
God is universal; then it is dest@, 
all things considered, that every 
person should be in his present 
condition. God is ever able to re- 
move all the evils which men feel, 
and to avert those which they fear. 
He can do all his pleasure. He 
has placed every person in his pres- 
ent situation, because He sees it 
wisest and best, on the whole, to 
place him there. He never ‘afflicts 
willingly, nor grieves the children 
of men.’ If God has placed any 
one in a painful and afflictive con- 
dition, it is because He saw it to 
be necessary for his own Glory, 
and the greatest good of his moral 
kingdom. And this, surely, must 
be a source of contentment to every 
man, in every condition of life. 

Thirdly. If the Providence of 
God orders the temporal circum- 
stances of men; then every one, 
who is truly contented, has reason 
to believe, that it is, on the whole, 
best for himself, to be at present, 
as heis. ‘Those, who are recon- 
ciled to the allotments of Provi- 
dence, are the friends of God, with 
whom he deals as with sons, and 
corrects them for their good. They 
are upright in the way; and ‘no 
good thing will God withhold from 
upright souls.’ The apostle as- 
sures us, that ‘all things shall 
work together for good to them 
that love God;’ and hence he could 
say, ** Our light affliction, which is 
for a moment, worketh for us an 
exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory.” 

The preceding observations lead 
to the following Jnferences. 
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1. A person may be truly and 
perfectly contented, who both de 
sires and strives fo improve his con 
dition. It is quite a mistake, to 
suppose, that contentment necessa 
rily puts an end to all effort to 
remove tlre evils and increase the 
comforts of life. Contentment is 
not apathy, but approbation of the 
will of God. And, though every 
person may know, that it is the 
will of God, that his present condi- 
tion should be as if is; yet no one 
knows, that itis the will of Ged, 
that he should remain in his pres- 
ent condition. Contentment, i. 
fore, is perfectly consistent with 
the duty enjoined upon every man, 
to be diligent in some honest and 
useful calling, and to endeavour 
to provide for his own, and espe- 
cially those of his own ‘oan of 
One may be contented in his con- 
dition, ‘ while he is ‘ not slothful 
in business, but fervent in spirit, 
serving the Lord.’ 

2. It is not correct, to say, that 
in order to be contented, one, must 
endeavour to lower his desires to 
his condition, and not fo raise his 
condition to his desires. Neither 
the one, nor the other, is necessary 
to true contentment. No persor 
can lower his desires to his condi- 
tion, in this world; nor can any 
one, in this world, raise his condi- 
tion to his desires. Contentment 
does not result from having things, 
in all respects, as one would de 
sire to have them, in themselves 
considered, but from the conside: 
ation, that all things are, on the 
whole, as God would have them. 
Hence, one may be centented, 
without suppressing any rational 
desire, oa without ever posses- 
sing all that, which, in itself con- 
sidered, his heart could wish. 

3. Contentment is consistent 
with a great degree of unhappi- 
ness. One may be contented in 
his condition, while he is subject- 
ed both to pain of body and sorrow 
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of mind. While a person feels , 
perfectly satisfied with the will of | 
God in all things, he may at the 
same time endure the pain of hun- 
ger and thirst and cold and dis- 
ease, and experience the anguish of 
mini, arising from the malice of 
enemies, the ingratitude of friends, 
and the loss of near and dear rela- 
tives. The man Jesus was always 
contented, though he was a * man of 
sorrows and acqtainted with grief,’ 
and his soul was once ‘ sorrowful, 
even unto death.’ 

4. Saints are the only happy 
persons in the world. ‘They are 
viewed, by many, as of all men 
most miserable; and this is one 
reason, why sinners are unwilling 
to become saints. It is true, that 
the best of saints are net perfectly 
happy on this side Heaven; and it 
is also true, that they are frequent- 
ly less happy here, than they might 
be, and would be, if they were 
more holy. But, at the same time, 
it may be made to appear, that 
saints possess all the real, substan- 
tial happiness, enjoyed in this 
world. For though their worldly 
possessions are often few, and their 
afflictions many; yet they are 
sometimes ‘content with such 
things as they have;’ which is more 
than can ever be truly said of the 
wicked. Contentment does not 
arise from the abundance of one’s 

ossessions; but from supreme 
ove to God and joy in his govern- 
ment. Those who seek their own | 


things exclusively, are never satis- 
fied with what they possess; but 
the more they have, the more they 
want. The wicked often possess 
much and enjoy nothing; while 
saints sometimes possess nothing, 
and yet enjoy all ond they see. 
While the wicked are like the 
troubled sea, which cannot rest: 
those, whose minds are stayed on 
God, are kept in perfect poere- 
Contentment is the highest happi- 
ness ever enjoyed in this world; 
and this is peculiar to saints, who 
‘ rejoice in the Lord, and joy in 
the God of their salvation.’ 

5. Itis important, that the doc- 
trine of Divine Providence should 
be preached, in all its extent. This 
doctrine, as we have seen, lays the 
only foundation for contentment, 
amidst the toils and trials, the 
‘ wants and woes’ of life. None 
but those, who believe that the 
Providence of God extends to all 
events, and that it is always the 
result of infinite wisdom and good- 
ness, ever feel contented, either in 
adversity or prosperity. To preach 
the doctrine of the universal Pro- 
vidence or agency of God, is there- 
fore to furnish mankind with the 
means of contentment, the highest 
happiness known upon earth— 
Whereas a denial of this doctrine, 
tends to drain the last drop of com- 
fort from the cup of affliction, and 
to resign the victim of want and 
suffering, either to stoical stupid- 
ity or inconsolable sorrow. 
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ON REVIVALS OF RELIGION. 
No. IV. 


One of the topics which was pro- 
posed to be discussed in these es- 
says, was the distinction between 
a genuine and a spurious revival. 
The writer is sensible that thie is 
a part of the subject which requires 

41 


He 


an abler pen than his own. 
has no expectation of doing it jus- 


tice. Itis by far the most impor- 
tant part, and one on which other 
parts very much depend. Yet, 
as he has given some attention to 
it, he would venture to submit to 
his readers such thoughts as have 
occugred to him, and hope that 
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some more experienced hand will 
supply his deficiencies, and correct 
his errors, if such there should be. 

That too much may not be ex- 
pected, I would observe, that it 
appears to me not easy to distin- 
guish, in every instance, between 
a genuine and a spurious revival. 
There are many points of resem- 
blance. A genuine and a spurious 
revival have many things in com- 
mon; and they are such things as 
are most likely to attract the atten- 
tion of superficial observers, while 
the marks of distinction are dis- 
covered only on closer examina- 
tion, and by more discriminating 
minds. There is another reason 
why it is not easy to distinguish 
one revival from another, so that 
we may be authorized to say, 
this is genuine, and that is spuri- 
ous. It is this; in no instance, 
probably, is a revival so genuine, 
as to be free from spurious cases; 
and perhaps few, if any, are so 
spurious, that there are not some 
genuine cases intermixed. I will 
go further.—There is, probably, 
no instance of a work of grace up- 
en the heart of an individual, no 
instance of genuine Christian expe- 
rience, which is not accompanied 
by more or less of that which, 
when alone, constitutes a false 
experience. The great adversary 
of souls has been a close observer 
of the work of God for almost six 
thousand years; and it would be 
strange if he had not, in that time, 
learnt how to imitate it so skilful- 
ly as to impose upon many. When 
the Son of Man sows good seed in 
his field, the enemy comes and 
sows his tares. And they both 
Spring up together. In some fields 
the wheat predominates, in others 
the tares. In few, if any, is either 
to be found entirely unmixed. In 
some of those excitements which 
are denominated revivals, af this 
day, there is reason to fear that 
a very great part of the work is of 


a spurious kind. In others, there 
is reason to hope that much of it is 
genuine. But while I think every 
proper means should be used to 
guard ourselves and others against 
a fatal mistake in a matter of such 
immeasurable importance, I should 
be afraid to assume the responsi- 
bility of deciding in the gross upon 
any work with which I have beén 
acquainted. I could not venture 
to say, this is all right, and that is 
all wrong. By the Searcher of 
hearts they must be judged. .“ The 
Lord knoweth them that are his.’’ 
Having made these preliminary 
observations, I shall now proceed 
to enquire, what is a spurious re- 
vival? The answer to this question 
is easy. A spurious revival is a 
revival of false religion. When 
false religion is in more lively and 
vigorous exercise in the hearts of 
those who have embraced it, and 
when numbers become the subjects 
of a false experience, and false 
religion is thus greatly increased, 
there is a spurious revival. But 
the great enquiry is, what is false 
religion! To this, I answer, with- 
out hesitation, all selfish religion 
is false religion. No matter what 
are its forms of devotion, or its 
professed objects of worship: no 
matter what character it ascribes 
to the Divinity, or by what name 
it calls him; no matter whether it 
professes to acknowledge the au- 
thority of the scriptures, or to be 
regulated by the precepts of Ma 
homet; no matter whether it is 
called Deism, Gentilism, Judaism, 
or Christianity; if it is a selfish 
religion, it is not the religion of 
the Gospel.—The religion which 
Christ taught his disciples, is a re 
ligion of benevolence. It consists 
in love to God, and love to man. 
While selfish religion sets up sell 
as supreme, and teaches us to love 
God caly as an Almighty servant 
to us, the religion of the gospel! 
sets up God as supreme, and teach 
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es us to love him for his own ex- 
cellence. While selfish religion 
teaches us to regard our neigh- 
bour’s good no further than it can 
be made subservient to our own, 
and for no other reason; the reli- 
gion of the gospel teaches us to 
regard it for its own sake as some- 
thing in itselftruly valuable. I do 
not feel obliged to stop here, to 
prove that all selfish religion is 
false, because I suppose my read- 
ers to believe the doctrine of hu- 
man depravity. And I suppose 
there is no man, how blind soever 
he may be to the state of his own 
heart, who does not see that self- 
ishness in others is edious and 
abominable.—And I 
one will contend, that that which 
is in its very nature edious and 
wicked, can become right by as- 
suming the garb of religion, and 
using the forms of devotion. All 
selfish religion, then, is false re- 
ligion; and a revival and increase 


of selfish religion, is a spurious 


revival. 

[ have said, that a genuine and 
a spurious revival have many points 
of resemblance, and that they are 
those things which are most likely 
to attract the attention of superfi- 
cial observers. I will mention a 
few of them. 

In both a genuine and a spuri- 
ous revival, - those who profess re- 
ligion are usually much engaged 
in the work. ‘They appear to be 
greatly animated and culivened in 
their own minds. Such as had 
been cold and stupid, and almost 
entirely occupied with the things 
of the world, appear te be awak- 
ened to new life and vigour. The 
concerns of the world are no long- 


er allowed to engross their chief 


attention. The consideration that 
there is a revival among them, has 
a powerful influence upon their 
feelings. They engage actively 
and zealously in those measures 
which appear to them most likely 


conclude no | 


to promote the work. The things 
of religion are the subject of con- 
versation when they meet. They 
speak often one to another, and 
encourage and animate one another 
by various means. They appear 
to manifest more affection for each 
other than they have done, and to 
take a deeper interest in each oth- 
er’s welfare. It seems to give 
them great pleasure to hear of the 
progress of the work, and they 
appear to take great satisfaction in 
hearing and telling of such in- 
stances of awakening and of hope 
as have occurred. In their reli. 
gious performances, they appear 
very different from what they did 
before. ‘Their prayers are more 
fervent and importunate, and their 
addresses are more warm and 
earnest and affectionate. They 
are much more disposed to speak 
freely to their impenitent friends, 
and to make efforts to call up their 
attention. And they frequently 
go about from house to house, warn- 
ing and exhorting sinners to flee 
from the wrath to come. 

Another point of resemblance 
between a genuine and spurious 
revival, is the manner in which 
religious meetings are attended. 
—They are usually increased in 
number. A general disposition 
exists to attend such meetings, and 
numbers fleck to them who have 
not been accustomed to attend 
them before. And the appearance 
of those who attend at sacl a time, 
is very different from what it is in 
a time of declension. Both in a 
genuine and ina —s revival, 
there is great solemnity; and a 
deep and fixed attention to preach- 
ing and to the word of exhortation. 
And those who indulge a hope 
that they are Christians, usually 
express great pleasure in attending 
such meetings, and find great en- 
joyment in all sorts of religious 
exercises. 

A genuine and a spurious reviy- 
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al resemble each other, also, in 
their apparent effects upon those 
who are subjects of the work.— 
The careless and stupid are awak- 
ened. Those who had long made 
a mock at serious things, and des- 
pised the threatenings of Divine 
vengeance, now begin to tremble. 
They see their exposedness to the 
wrath of God, and the discovery 
fills them with deep distress. They 
enquire with great earnestness 
what they must do to be saved. 
—They wonder that their pious 
friends had not been more faithful 
in warning them of their danger. 
They feel themselves sinking into 
hell, and cry out, in angyish of 
soul, for some to help. ‘They en- 
treat their Christian friends to pray 
for them, and eagerly resort ‘to 
every means which they think like- 
ly to afford relief. And after such 
a season of distress, they obtain 
relief. The tumult of the passions 
subsides; a calm serenity succeeds; 
aud they are filled with a peace 
and joy, to which before they were 
utter strangers. 

Such are some of the appear- 
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ON THE PREVALENCE OF SOCINIANISM. 
No. IV. 


In my last number I made some 
extracts from Mr. Channing, of 
Boston, which went to show the 
manner in which the advocates of 
Socinian errors promote their cause, 
and spread their sentiments. They 
endeavour to avoid all controversy 
—they keep the pres doctrines of 
the bible out of sight—they are 
loud in the praises of ‘* universal 
charity”—they plead for the inno- 
cence of error—they endeavour td 
bring orthodoxy into contempt— 
and to make it believed that what 
they call practical religion, con- 


stitutes all that is important in | 


Christianity, My object was, to 


ances which attend a spurious, as 
well as a genuine revival. And 
these appearances, perhaps, are 
usually found to as great a degree 
when the work is spurious, as wheu 
it is genuine. Should any doubt 
whether these appearances can be 
found where there is no genuine 
revival of religion, I would beg 
him to consider the following things: 
What is there, in all these appear- 
ances, beyond the power of Satan 
to produce? What is there, that 
he would not be likely to produce, 
if by that means he could hope to 
deceive the sinner more effectually, 
and lead him to trust in a refuge 
of lies? What is there, in all I 
have stated, which is not the natu- 
ral result of the selfish feelings of 
men, when wrought upon in acer- 
tain way? Let these things be 
attentively eonsidered, and I am 
persuaded that my readers will 
agree with me, that none of these 
things are the least evidence that 
the work which they er nm 
se. 


is not wholly spurious and fa 
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confirm the assertion I had made, 
that the causes which contributed 
to the introduction and spread of 
Socinianism in New-England, are 
silently operating in every direc- 
tion; and to show that many of 
the professed friends of truth are 
themselves doing the work of its 
enemies, and using their influence 
in such a manner as to prepare the 
way for the ultimate triumph of 
Socinianism. They are indeed 
doing it ignorantly. They have 
no such intention. But, for that 
very reason, they are doing it most 
effectually; since, without reflect- 
ing upon consequences, they are 
labouring heartily to pull down 
those barriers which remain # 
check the progress of errer. 
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Is Ippose d that the bare exhibi- 
tion of t he mannerin which Unita- 
rians speak on these subjects, would 
be sufficient to bring to the 
mind of every reader a multitude 
of facts to confirm my assertion. 
And I did hope, that some, at 
least, of those who are ignorantly 
doing the work of the enemy, would 
see their own likeness, and make a 
pause. But there is, probably, 
little reason to hope for any great 
chauge in this respect. The dan 
ger will not be generally seen, till 
itis teo late. Men will continue 
to take counsel of their feelings 
more than of their judgment.— 
They will continue to desire our 
ministers to pursue the same ecaree 
which Mr. Channing has marked 
out for himself and his brethren. — 
They will continue to extol, as the 


wisest and best men, those who 


make the nearest approach to Ari- 
ans and Socinians. They will con- 
tinue to depreciate those who are 
disposed to “contend for the faith 
once delivered to the saints.”— 
They will continue to represent 
the great doctrines of the bible as 
of no practical use, and the preach- 
ing of them as injurious. They 
will continue to re present ortho- 
doxy and practical religion as hav- 
ing no connexion with each other, 
and endeavour to discourage all 
doctrinal enquiry. 

If every reader is not ac quaint- 
ed with facts in the circle of his 
own acquaintance, which furnish 
abundant cause of alarm, his ex- 
perience has been different from 
mine. I have known professed 
friends of truth, who have enter- 
tained and propagated sentiments 
and maxims in perfect harmony 
with those taken from Mr. Chan- 
ning’s letter. Professed friends 
of truth have thought it improper 
for ministers of the gospel to preach 
on any controverted points, and 
have-wished them to confine them- 
selves to those practicaj subjects 
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in which all professed Christians 
agree. Professed friends of truth 
have thought it improper for young 
men preparing for the ministry to 
make the great doctrines of the bi- 
ble the subject of enquiry and 
investigation. Professed friends 
of truth have thought it the highest 
proof of excellence in a minister, 
that he pleases all classes, and so 
preaches as to prevent among his 
people all disputes on religious 
subjects. An opinion has been 
extensively embraced, that the ex- 
hibition of the great doctrines of 
the gospel is especiaily injurious to 
revivals of religion, ‘and adapted 
to quench the ‘spirit of prayer ; 
and that it is h ighly imprudent to 
preach them in the time of a fe- 
vival. And some have drawn the 
legitimate conclusion from this, 
that these doctrines must never be 
preached at all; not in the time ef 
a revival, lest it should grieve 
away the Spirit; and not in a time 
of stupidity, lest it should make 
people more stupid, and always 

preventa revival. Professed friends 


| of truth have embraced the opinion, 


that what the scriptures teach 6h 
many doctrinal points, is entirely 
unintellig ible to common minds, 
and adapte xd to perplex and dis- 
tress them; and that those parts of 


| the bible should be passed over in 


silence. Many professed friends 
of truth are strongly tinctured 
with the Socinian notions of charity 


| and liberality, and think error in 


matters of faith is no sin. Many 
think, that if a people will not bear 
certain truths, that is a sufficient 
reason why they should not be ex- 
hibited. 

Now, it is plain, that such sen- 
timents as these are in perfect 
accordance with the views of Mr. 
Channing. And that when they 
shall universally prevail, nothing 
will remain to be done, but for 
Unitarians to come and take pos- 
session of the ground which is thus 
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prepared and voluntarily yielded 
to them. 

I observed that the late Dr. 
Worcester, well known as Secre- 
tary to the American Board for 
Foreign Missions, answered Mr. 
Cc hanning. { wish to call the 
attention of my readers, and es- 

ecially of those who have been 
inclined in any measure, to em- 
brace such views as Mr. Channing 
expresses, to some remarks in Dr. 
Worcester’s letter to that gentle- 
man. The following are in reply 
te the account which Mr. Channing 
had given of the manner in which 
himself and his brethren fulfil their 
ministry: 

“The sum of this representation 
is—that you and your brethren 
studiously refrain from encounter- 
ing the opinions of any of the vari- 
ous denominations of Christians 
who differ from you; and are ac- 
customed ‘to urge perpetually 
those truths and precepts,”” which 
to be sure you call * great,” 
** about which there is little con- 
tention.” But what are those 
great truths and precepts, about 
which there is little contention, 
and which you perpetually urge? 
Certainly not any of the primary, 
not any of the peculiar doc- 
trines or institutions of the gos- 
pel: for not one of these can be 
named, about which there has not 
always been, about which there is 
not still great contention. These 
doctrines, then, according to your 
own representation, you and your 
liberal brethren carefully refrain 
from bringing into discussion be- 
fore your hearers: or, if you men- 
tion them at all, yet only in such 
a manner as not to come into con- 
flict or collision with any who dif- 
fer from you on these great and 
cardinal points. 

** But, Sir, set these doctrines 
aside, and what is then left of the 
gospel of Jesus Christ? What is 
there left but mere natural relig- 
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ion—called, indeed, in this en 
lightened age, rational Christian 
ity? If in your preaching, these 
doctrines are kept out of sight, or 
treated only in a manner so gene- 
ral, so vague, so ambiguous, as not 
directly and manifestl y to clash 
with any of the various and oppe 
site opinions, held by professe d 
Christians néspeeting them; if you 
dwell * perpetually” on other 
topics; is it then strange that your 
people and others are left in utter 
uncertainty, as to what you believe 
on these momentous points, and 


| that you are considered as wanting 


in openness and clearness, and as 
practising reserve and concealment 

**You say, “in thus avoiding 
controversy, we have thought that 
we deserved not reproach, but 
some degree of praise for our self- 
denial.”” For myself, I had un- 
derstood from the scriptures, that 
it required Christian ‘ self-denial,’ 
not to shrink from an open avowal 
of our faith in the doctrines of the 
gospel, and from ‘* holding forth 
the faithful word” in the face of 
opposition; but cordially to em- 
brace them, openly to confess 
them, and meekly and charitably, 
yet firmly and courageously to 
**contend” for them. And you 
will pardon me, Sir, if I do not 
yet see that much “ praise” is due 
for your ** self-denial.” You tell 
us explicitly, that ** to believe 
with Mr. Belsham is no crime.” 
In your sermon on Infidelity, you 
also say, “for these and other 
reasons, I am unwilling to believe, 
that infidelity has no source but 
depravity of heart, and that it can 
never be traced to causes which 
may absolve it from guilt.” It 
must be admitted, indeed, that you 
do not regard with quite equal 
kindness, those who believe in Cal- 


*Mr. Belsham is one of the lowest 
Unitarians, and scarcely differs at all from 
a sober Deist, holding that Christ was a 
mere fallible, peccable, ignorant mam 
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On the pre valence 
yinism; as is manifest from some 
very strong expressions of antipa- 
thy, and from your representation, 
than which, I am grieved to say, I 
have seldom if ever seen a more 
« distorted” and injurious one, of 
their sentiments. Is it, however, 
a crime to believe in Calvinism? 
when, in your estimation it is none 
to believe in the lowest Unitarian- 
ism, and may be none to be an 
Infidel. I presume that, notwith- 
standing the vehemence of your 
antipathy, you will hardly say it 
is. But if, in your esitmation, 
error of all kinds is innocent, then 
where is your ‘** self-denial’ in 
refraining from assailing it, and 
where your claim to ‘* praise” for 
“avoiding controversy?” 

‘¢ There is still another point of 
view, and that a very serious one, 
in which your ** self-denial” and 
your claim to * praise,” should 
uot fail to be considered. If, in- 
deed to believe in 
crime,” then to beiieve in the 
truth is no virtue. But, Sir, is it 
so represented in the word of God? 
Did Jesus Christ and his apostles 
conduct their ministry, and enjoin 
it upon otaers to conduct 
in the manner in which, as | 
represent, you and your liberal 
bre sthren conduct yours? 

“Jesus Christ says, ‘* This is 
the condemnation, that light is 
come into the world, and men have 
loved darkness rather than light, 
because their deeds are evil. 
For every one that deeth evil hat- 
eth the light, and will not come to 
the light, lest his deeds should be 
reproved.”” Is not éruth light, and 
error darkness? Does then the great 
Teacher from heaven here repre- 
sent a belief in error to be no 
crime?—a belief in the truth to be no 
virtue? What is his meaning, when, 
in his commission to his apo os s 
and ministers, he says, ‘* He that 
believeth” (in the truth, snidabt 
edly) “* shall be saved; he that 


error, is ** no 


{ ers, 


you 
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believeth not shall be damned!’ 
What is St. Paul’s meaning, when 
he says, “* Because they received 
not the love of the truth, that they 
might be saved—God shall send 
them strong delusion to believe a 
lie; that they all might be damned 
who believed not the truth, but had 
pleasure in unrighteousness?” And 
St. Peter’s, when he says, ** There 
were false prophe ts also among the 
people, even as there shall be false 
teachers among you, who privily 
shall bring in damnable heresies, 
even denying the Lord that bought 
them, and bring upon themselves 
swift destruction.”? If this lan- 
sounds harsh and unfash- 
{ trust, Sir, you will have 
the goodness not to impute the 
fault to me; and that you will not 
on account of any unpleasantness, 
in the language, refuse to give at- 
tention to the momentous senti- 
ment contained in it. 

** Did the apostles, then, stud. 
iously ‘* avoid controversy?” Did 
they seldom or never refer to any 
diiierent sentiments, embraced by 
other profe ssed ** Christians?”— 
Never “ attempt to refute” error? 
Never assail any ‘* system which 
they did not believe?” or any 
“de nomination that differed from 
them?” Did they refrain from 
preac hing high and mysterious doc- 
trines, lest they should * perplex, 
and needlessly perple x, a common 
congregation, consisting of all a- 
, degrees of improve- 


guage 


ionable, 


ges, Capacities 


ment, and conditions in society?” 


Did they, “in compliance with a 
general system” of couduct adopt- 

ed by them, cautiously **exclude”” 
from their preaching all contro- 
verted points, give up as unimpor- 
tant and unprofitable every doc- 

trine which any individuals, o1 
bodies of professed Christians had 
ventured to deny or oppose, and 
“persuade themselves that the 
best method of promoting the holi- 
ness and salvation of mankind’ 
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was, ‘to urge on them perpetual- 
ly those truths and precepts about 
which there was little contention?” 
Had they done so, possibly they 
might not have been “ made the 
offscouring of all things,” and been 
“‘exposed to deaths oft;”—but 
have “enjoyed singular prosper- 
ity,” “ found themselves respected 
by all classes of society,” and been 
‘* distinguished by the eminent,” 
and by those whom the world 
would call ‘** the enlightened 
and the good.” But did they 
not act upon an entirely opposite 
** system?” Did they not preach, 
‘¢ with much contention,” a doc- 
trine which was **to the Jews a 
stumbling block, and to the Greeks 
foolishness”’—a doctrine which was 
“* every where spoken against?’ 
Were not their episties all of them 
contreversial, in a greater or less 
degree, and some of them almost 
entirely? Did they not zealously 


contend for sentiments which were | 


denied and opposed—and the more 


zealously, in proportion as the op- | 
| doubt, whether, at the appearing of 


position was more powerful and 
determined ? Did they not earnest- 
ly ‘denounce’ false doctrines and 
false teachers? warn the churches 
and all men against every preva- 


lent error? and with the utmost | 


solemnity say, **If we, or an an- 
gel from Heaven preach any other 
gospel unto you, than that which 


— <: 


SWEDENBORGIANISM. 
Mr. Epiror, 

As there are now at least a doz- 
en societies of Swedenborgians in 
our country, and as great exertions 
are making to propagate their te- 
nets, I have thought it desirable 
that the public should have a clear 
view of this system of religion, 
before they are called upon to em- 
brace it. This system ogcupies no 


middle ground. If it be from heav- 


we have preached unto you, lef 
him be accursed !’’ 

**Though the apostles were in- 
vested with an extraordinary author- 
ity, yet you will certainly admit, 
that in their love and zeal for the 
truth, and (due allowsnce being 
made for change of circumstances) 
in the manner of performing their 
ministry, they are examples for all 
the ministers of Christ. If then 
you and your liberal brethren have 
chosen to adopt **a general sys- 
tem” of conduct in the ministry,al- 
together different from theirs, we 
must entreat you not to think it 
strange, if there are some who can- 
not accord to you all the * praise,” 
which you ** have thought that you 
deserved.” And notwithstanding 
the assurance and the pathos, with 
which you make your appeal to 
your people, you must not expect 
that the minds of all will be entire- 
ly relieved from the painful appre- 
hension, that both you and your 
people may be under some decep- 
tion: or from the distressing 


the Lord Jesus, you will be able in 


his presence to say to them, “ We 
take you to record this day, that 
we are pure from the blood of all 
men; for we have not shunned to de- 
clare unto you all the counsel of 
God.” 

{ Remainder of thie No. in our next.) 


_. 


en, it is of the utmost importance 
that it be spread; if it be the work 
of man, it ought to be discouraged. 
That a person of talents may now 
and then profess to believe it, is 
no argument in its favour. Every 
system of religion has been upheld 
more or less by talents. How men 
of learning and sound judgment in 
other respects, can pretend to be- 
lieve in the greatest absurdities 
that were ever invented, I pretend 
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not to explain. That no system 
is so absurd as to want followers, 
isa fact, which I leave to be ac- 
counted for by others, So long as 
“ the heart governs the understand- 
ing,’’? talents and learning are no 
shield against error. 


to be sullied and. tarnished. I 


propose to give your readers as 
| der. All these were written after 


clear and candid a view of this 
“new dispensation,” as can be 
drawn from the works of its foun- 
der, pledging myself to assert 
nothing for which I cannot show 
authority. * 


Emmanuel Swedenborg, whose | 


writings lam now about to exam 
ine, was born at Stockholm, in 
1689. 
his childhood and youth, except 


that he appears to have been well | 


educated by his father, who was a 
bishop in the Lutheran church at 
Westrogothia. At the age of 21, 
he travelled over the greater part 
of the continent of Eurepe, at which 
time he seems to have faithfully 
studied human nature. At 27, he 
was appointed Assessor of a Me- 
tallic college, by Charles XII. 
King of Sweden, and received the 
title of Baron three years after. 
In his 45th year, he published his 
Regnum Minerale, in three folio 
volumes, and soon after, treatises 
on Tides and Planets. He was a 
man of great learning for his day, 


and possessed natural talents of | 
the highest order. Before publish- 

. ~ . . | 
ing his system of religion, he was | 


extensively known in Europe, and 
had gained an enviable reputation. 


He possessed a vigorous mind, a 
bold and daring imagination, was | 


* The principal authorities consulted 


on this subject, are Arcana Ccelestia, 12 | 


vols.—True Christian Religion, 2 vols.— 
Heaven and Hell--Hindmarsh—North 
Amer. Review—Remarks upon the writ- 
ings ot Swedenborg—-Buck—New Jeru- 
salem Miss. &o, 

4 ® 


~ 


Great and | 
powerful minds, like the most har- 
dened and polished Steel, are liable | 


We know little respecting | 


impetuous and headstrong in his 
feelings, ardent in his pursuits, 
and probably honest in his profes- 
sions. His diligence was aston- 
ishing. Besides many works con- 
nected with the sciences, he has 
left more than 80 octavo volumes. 
besides many of a smaller size, all 
of which are filled with revelations 
or explanations of that system of 
religion, of which he was the foun- 
To the 


he was 54 years of age. 


| contents of these works, the read- 


er is soon te be introduced. Swe- 


77) 


: 
| denborg died at London in 1772, 


aged 84. During his life, his fol- 
lowers were very few. His works 
were published at his own expense, 


| and little noticed. It is here to 


be observed, that both he and his 
followers claim that all his writings 
are “inspired by God;”’ that * he 
is the new star in the Northern 
hemisphere, to guide and comfort 
the bewildered traveller on his 
way Bethlehem,” and that his 
‘** New dispensation is the last and 
most magnificent of all.” 

Before attempting to analyze 
the system of Swedenborg, I shall 
permit him to give his own ac- 
count of his first vision, which took 
place in 1743. ‘*I dined very 
late at my lodgings at London, and 
ate with great appetite, till at the 
close of my repast, I perceived a 
kind of mist about my eyes, and 
the floor of my chamber was cov- 
ered with hideous reptiles. They 
soon disappeared, and the darkness 
was dissipated, and | saw clearly 
in the midst of a brilliant light, a 
man seated in the,corner of the 
chamber, who said to me in a ter- 
rible voice, Lat not so much. At 
those words my sight became ob- 
scured; afterwards it became clear 
by degrees, and I found myself 
alone. The night following, the 
same man, radiant with light, ap- 
peared to me and said, *‘ Lam 
God, the Lord, Creator and Re- 
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deemer; I have chosen you to un- 
fold to men the internat and spirit- 
ual sense of the sacred writings, 
and will dictate to you what you 
are to write.”” At that time I was 
not terrified, and the light, though 
very brilliant, made no unpleasant 
impression upon my eyes. The 
Lord was clothed with purple, and 
the vision lasted a quarter of an 
hotr. That same night, the eyes 
of my internal man were opened, 
and fitted to see things in the world 
of spirits, and in hell, in whioh 
places: I found many persons of 
mine acquaintance, some of them 
long since, and others lately de- 
ceased.” 

From the time that he thus saw 
the personal appearance of God, 
to the day of his death, Sweden- 
borg enjoyed uninterrupted inter- 
course with the world of spirits. 
He informs us that he conversed 
with angels on many subjects, ‘* at 
least a thousand times.” He re- 
lates the most ludicrowsyidgas and 
stories with such a wonderful de- 

ree of gravity, that the,reader of 
fis works often finds it difficult to 
keep his risible muscles under pro- 
per discipline. Lam first to give a 
faint picture of heaven and hell, 
as drawn by our author in a large 
volume, and of which he most sol- 
emnly assures us on his dying bed, 
‘*¢ every word is true.” 

At death, then, the soul does 
not immediately go either to heav- 
en or hell, as the scriptures teach 
us, but to a world of spirits, situat- 
ed exactly between. This *‘ valley 
of spirits,” has heaven above it, 
and hell bengath it; but it is so 
well guarded by rocks, mountains, 
&c. that the spirits cannot escape. 
‘They remain here, some for days, 
some for weeks, or even for years, 
though none are allowed to remain 
tonger than thirty years. Whether 
this valley becomes full, or why 
they are not permitted to remain 
fonger, we are not informed. 


ED 
a 
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From this world of spirits, the 
soul, if prepared, is introduced in- 
to heaven. Here we find every 
thing almost precisely as it is on 
earth. There are three distinct 
heavens, the inhabitants of which 
are not permitted to hold any com- 
munion with each other, though 
Swedenborg was allowed even this 
privilege. The angels are divided 
into innumerable societies, and 
seem to continue in their respec- 
tive places, with little or slow im- 
ae “That the universal 
veaven resembles the human form. 
is a secret hitherto unknown in 
this world;’’ but it is even so. 
though we can get no idea of the 

roposition. ‘** That angels are 
oakeh forms of men,” says Swe 
denborg, “* I have seen a thousand 
times, and have conversed with 
them, as one man with another— 
nor did I ever see any thing that 
didered from the haman form.” 
He informs us that there is a read 
sun and moon in heaven, though 
they are both spiritual. This idea 
is highly poetical, but not original: 
the heathen poet expresses it more 
clear and elegant: 


—‘solemque suum, et sua sidera norunt.’ 


There is also heat, light and dark- 
ness in heaven; and one is almost 
tempted to set Milton down as a 
Swedenborgian, notwithstanding 
he lived some time before Sweden- 
borg. 


* There is a cave 

Within the moum of God, fast by the 
throne, 

Where light and darkness in perpetua! 
round 

Lodge and dislodge by turns, which 
wakes thro’ heaven 

Grateful vicissitude, like day and night.’ 


There are four cardinal points 
in heaven, aoe: to ours; 


and what is remarkable, the angels 


are never permitted to turn their 


faces from the east. How they 
are comfortable or happy im this 
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eternal position, it is difficult to 
conceive. The angels are clad in 
real garments, which our author 
saw and handled times without 
number. ‘They have houses, gar- 
dens, walks, groves, &c. like our- 
selves. They have temples and 
social worship, though to what de- 
nomination they belong we are not 
told. Swedenborg frequently at- 
tended their meetings, ami even 
assisted in conducting them.— 
‘* That I might be an eye witness 
to the manner of their assemblies 
in their temples, I have been in- 
duiged with permission to enter 
them, and hear the preaching. — 
The preacher stands in a pulpit on 
the east side; before him sit those 
who are most eminent for wisdom, 
and on either hand the inferier. 
They sit in something of a circular 
form, so that all can see the face 
of the preacher; but no one is to 
be out of his sight, no one is allow- 
ed to stand behind the pulpit; for 
should one do so, it would confuse 
the preacher, as would be the case 
should any one dissent from his 
doctrine.” The power of angels 
is deseribed as very great over 
matter. ‘* I have seen mountains 
that had been occupied by evil 
spirits, cast down and overturned, 
or shaken from top to bottom, as 
by an earthquake; rocks also rent 
asunder to their very foundations, 
and the evil spirits upen them, 
swallowed up.” The angels all 
speak one language, which, as our 
author so readily understood it, is 
probably Swedish. Writings are 
numerous among the angels, though 
they seem to be applied to no use. 
These are probably Hebrew. ‘* On 
a certain time a little paper was 
sent me from heaven, on which 
were written some words in He- 
brew characters, and it was told 
me that every letter contained 
some secrets of wisdom, nay the 
very flexures and curvatures of the 
letters, and the sounding them 


from thence.” To many it may 
be new to learn, that there never 
was such a being as satan or the 
devil; that there never was any 
order of spirits sdperior to man;— 
and that every inhabitant of heaven 
and hell originally came from this 
world; but Swedenborg says it is 
so. It may also be new, to learn 
that there is never to be any res- 
urrection, except what takes place 
at death, when a spiritual body is 
taken out of our natural bodies: 
that there is never to be a day of 
judgment, except what took place 
in 1757, which was the coaea aa 
last judgment;” but Swedenborg 
says these truths were all thus re- 
vealed to him. Just one third part 
of the inhabitaats of heaven are 
infants, who are educated with 
great care by females appointed for 
that purpose. The rik and poor 
retain their respective characters 
in the other world. The lot of the 
rich, when transplanted to heaven, 
is thatof being in a condition of 
greater splendour than others:— 
some of them dwell in stately pal 

aces, richly furnished and orna- 
mented as with gold and silver, 
together with abundance of all 
things ministering to the delight 
of lite. Our Saviour declares that 
there is “ neither marriage nor 
giving in marriage” in heaven; 
but Swedenborg, in a long and 
dismal chapter on this subject, 
says there are marriages in heav- 
en. 

The description which he gives 
of hell resembles that of heaven. 
He says there are three hells, cor- 
respouding to ‘his heavens ; 
that there are th ne number of 
societies; that there is an exact 
equilibrium between heaven and 
hell, to prevent the freedom of 
man from being destroyed by the 
over balancing of good or evil; 
that all the inhabitants of hell are 
of one race; and that as all heaven 
resembled one man, so all hell 
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resembles one devil. ‘These three 
hells are described as under huge 
mountains, hills and rocks; 
dark and dismal, though here and 
there lighted up with burning coals. 
Some of the dwellings of the suf- 
ferers, are described as resembling 
dens of wild beasts, some as full 
of fire, some as ruined cottages, 
towtis and streets; others are like 


as 


deserts, caves and gloomy woods. 
The punishment of hell is very 


FOR THE HOPKINSIAN MAGAZINE. 


ESSAYS UPON HOPKINSIANISM, 
No. IV. 
Sxerca or HorpxtnsiaN Sentiments. 
Having traced the origin of the 


epithet Hopkinsian, and shown its’ 


propriety and utility, | now come, 
agreeably to the plan oroposed in 
my first essay, to draw the outlines 
of the system, properly denominat- 
ed Hopkinsian. A brief sketch is 
all that can be reasonably expect- 
ed; since, to exhibit a Hopkinsian 
confession of faith, in all its rami- 
fications, would be a greater task, 
than the writer was willing to im- 
pose upon himself, and would oc- 
cu more room in the Magazine, 
than the. Editor would, probably, 
be able to spare. In the brief 
sketch proposed, it will be a lead- 
ing object, = hee a discriminat- 
ing view of Hopkinsian tenets, or 
to point out the difference between 
them, and the tenets of others, 
who are called Orthodox, and par- 
ticularly of such, as lay an exclu- 
sive claim to Calvinism. 
Respecting y of the funda- 
meatal doctrt of revealed re- 
ligion, the Orthodox, in general, 
of every name, express their belief 
in nearly the same terms: the dif- 
ference between them, consists in 
the sense, in which they use those 
terms, and the inferences, which 
they deduce from the ideas, under- 
stood to be expressed by them. 
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properly represented to consist in 
unrestrained passions. But in this, 
we find the inhabitants represent 
ed as suffering from heat, cold, 
hunger, as being beaten, driven 
into narrow and filthy places, &c. 
in a manner that almost wholly 
destroys that awe and dread with 
which this subject is surrounded 
by the language of the New Testa 
ment. 
[ To be continued.] 


'_ ea 


It is presumed, that, with a few 
exceptions, the orthodox, whether 
they choose to be called Hopkin 
sians or Calvinists, will all assent 
to the following propositions: that 
there is One only living and true 
God, the Maker, Possessor and 
Governour of the world—that the 
Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments, were written by Di- 
vine inspiration—that, in the Unity 
of the Godhead, there is a Trinity 
of Father, Son and Holy Ghost— 
that the purposes and providence 
of God, are universal—that man- 
kind are free, moral agents, ac- 
countable to God for their con- 
duct—that men, by nature, are 
depraved, guilty, lost creatures— 
that Jesus Christ is truly God, and, 
by his submission to death, made a 
proper atonement for the sins of 
men—-that salvation is sincerely 
offered to men in the Gospel, upon 
the condition of repentance and 
faith—that, in order to repent and 
believe in Christ, men must be 
regenerated by the special opera 
tion of the Holy Spirit—that those, 
whom the Holy Spirit regenerates 
in time, were given to Christ in 
eternity, or chosen to salvation 
from the beginning—that all true 


| believers will be preserved from 


| 


final apostacy—that the bodies of 
men will be raised to life, at the 
last day; when Christ will judge 
the world in righteousness; and 
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when, according to the sentence 
then pronounced, saints will enter 
on a state of perfect, and endless 
happiness, and sinners on a state 
of complete and endless misery. 

But while the Orthodox might 
all assent to a creed, couched in 
such general terms, they would 
differ much in their modes of ex- 
plaining it, and making deductions 
from it. 

I shall now attempt to exhibit 
the views of some of the leading 
points above mentioned, which may 
be considered as, in a creat meas 


upon Hopk 
i i 





ure, peculiar to Hopkinsians: in 
doing which, for the sake of method 
and brevity, I will class them un 

der the following general heads— 
The Divine inspiration of the sa- 
cred scriptures--—-The peculiar | 
Mode of the Divine Existence— 

The Character and Works of God 

— The free, moral agency of man— 

The native character 
tion of mankind--The Character 

and Work of the Redeemer—The 

Terms of the Gospe I— The W ork 

of the Holy Spirit in Regeneration 

and Sanctification—T! present 

Justifieation and future ‘Rewart of 

true Believers. 

Upon these subjects, in their or 
der, it is propose ‘d, concisely, to 
state the sentiments of Hopkins- 
ians, with a few of the reasons 
adduced to support them. In such 
a brief sketch, as the limits of 
these essays will admit, itis not 
thought necessary to mention the 
particular Authors, and the pages 
of their works, in which the senti- 
ments stated, may be found. It 
will be sufficient to refer, eeneral- 
ly, to the works of Dr. Bellamy, 
President Edwards, Dr. Hopkins, 
Dr. Edwards, Dr. Stephen West, 
Dr. Emmons; and to the Essays 
in the Theological and Mass. Miss. 
Magazines. Should it be thought, 
however, that any thing advanced, | 
is not strictly Hopkinsiar ; 3; it may, | 
when pointed out, be shown, here 


and condi 


| they were moved 
|—that they recé 


| orthodoxy, admit, 
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| after, to be so, by quotations from 


acknowledged Hopkinsian divines. 
The Divine Inspira ion of the Sa- 
cred Sc ripture $, 

Though but few, who receive 
the Scriptures as the word of God, 
will deny their plenary inspiration; 
yet, respecting the nature of that 
inspir: ition, there is a diversity of 
Opinions. Some sappose, that the 
Holy Spirit merely superuatended 
the sacred penmen, so as to pre- 
vent their making mistakes. Oth- 
that Divine inspira- 
tion consisted, principally, in ele- 
vating and strenethening the natu- 
ral powers and faculties of the 
sacred writers. But, Hopkinsians 
hold, that, in writing the Serip- 
tures, not only the truths expres - 
sed, but the very words in which 
were suggested, 

dictated to the inspired en - 
men, by the Holy Spirit. ‘This 
only, can with truth and propriety, 
be called Divine ins spiration; since 
a mere superiniendency, or even 
the highest elevation, has nothing 
in it of a miraculous nature, and 
is not different in kind, if in de- 
gree, from the common influences 
of the Spirit, and cannot, there- 
Divine authority to 
the sacred writings, any more, 
than to the works of any wise and 
good man. As it will not be de- 
nied, that God was able to suggest 
to the several writers, whatever 
they wrote; so it was necessary 
that he should suggest the whole; 
that they might always be conscious 
of a Divine inspiration, and might 
be able to say. ag they do, ‘that 
he Holy Ghost 
d what they 
wrote by the revelation of Jesus 
Christ—and that they expressed 


ers suppose, 


they are clothed, 


fore, impart 


| themselves in the words which the 
| Holy Ghost teacheth.’ 


The peculiar Mode of the Divine 
Existence. 

All, who make pretensions to 

that the mode 
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of the Divine Existence, is pecul- 
iar and mysterious; and that it is 


such, as to render it proper to ap- | 


ily to God, the distinct names of 
Rather, Son and Holy Spirit. 

they «differ respecting the hind of 
distinction in the Godhead, which 


these names import, and, conse- 


quently, respecting the seat of the 
mystery, which the doctrine of the 
Trinity involves. Some suppose, 


that the distinction, in the mode of | 
the Divine Existence, is ineaxpli- | 


cable; and in this distinction, there- 
fore, they place the mystery of the 
sacred Trinity. Others suppose, 
that the distinction in the Godhead, 
is that of attributes and offices 
merely—that the Father denotes 
the attribute of understanding, or 
the office of /awgiver and sover- 
eign—that the Son denotes the 


and that the Holy Ghost denotes 
the attribute of power, or the office 
of creating and of upholding and 
moving the creatures and things 
that are made. Whether divines 
of this class, suppose, that there is 
any mystery in the Trinity; or, if 
so, where they think it lies, I am 
unable to say. 

In opposition to the above no- 
tions of the mode of the Divine 
Existence, Hopkinsians hold, that 
there is @ distinction of Persons 
in the Godhead. They agree with 
the Assembly of Dhivines, that 
‘¢ there are three Persons in the 
Godhead, the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghest; and these Three 


But | 


Religious Intelligence. 


are One God, the same in sub- 
stance, and equal in Power and 
Glory.” This is a doctrine, not 
discoverable by reason, or the 
light of nature: but it is a doctrine 
clearly taught in Divine revelation, 


'in which the Father, Word and 





| 
| 


Holy Spirit are represented as hav- 
ing distinct volitions, as perform- 
ing separate parts in the work of 
redemption, and as speaking to 
and of each other, as distinct per- 
sons; while, to each of them, Di- 
vine names, attributes and works 
are ascribed; and, at the same 
time, it is uniformly asserted, that 
there is but One God. This doc- 
trine, so plainly and fully taught 
in the Scriptures, is above, but not 
contrary to reason; as it neither 
implies, that three persons are one 


| person, or that three Gods are one 
attribute of wisdom, or the office | 
of communicating light and truth— | 


God; but only, that there is One 
God in Three Persons. There is 
nothing mysterious in the distinc- 
tion of Persons in the Godhead: 
the mystery lies in the union of 
Three Persons in One God. This 
is, indeed, a profound mystery: 
and what is more reasonable, than 
to suppose, that the uncreated and 
eternal Being should have some- 
thing, in the mode of his existence, 
incomprehensible; or that ereat- 
ures cannot, * by searching, find 
out God?’ But, though the doc 
trine of the Trinity is mysterious, 
yet it is not unintelligible: it may 
be stated and understood, and, 
therefore, as rationally believed, 
as any other doctrine taught in the 
sacred volume. 
A Hopxinstan. 


iSigions Shutelligence, 


The Translations of the Bible by | moir on the Translations. 


the English Baptist Missionaries, 
have been very extensive. 


The 
New ‘Testament is published in 
twenty of the languages of India. 


‘The London Missionary Register | 1 of the Bengalee, the 6th edition 
for November, just received, con-| is in the press. 2 of the Hindee, 


tains an abstract of their Oth me- 


the 2din press. 3 of the Sanscrit, 





The 

in 
dia. 
tion 
lee, 
crit, 
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2d in press. 
yess. 5 of the Mahratta, 2d in 


press. Of the 15 following, one } 


edition of each is published: ‘Te- 
linghi, Sikh, Gujuratee, 
Kurnata, Pushtoo or Affgan, As- 


samee, Wuch or Mooltanee, Bick- | 


aneer, Kashmeer, Bhugulkhund, 
Marwar, Nepalee, Harotee, and 
Kanoje. <A second editiog of the 
Gospels, is also published in the 
Chinese. Ten other versions of the 
New Testament in other languages 
of India, are also in press, and now 
nearly completed. None of these 
have been hurried through the 
press; but much care has been tak- 
en that they should be both cor- 
rectly translated and printed.— 


Seven years have been the shortest | 
period occupied in translating and 
printing. The Missionaries re- 
mark respecting the happy tenden- 
cy of the circulation of the scrip- 
tures in these versions, that no 
translation has ever yet been pab- 


lished in any country, howeve 

small the number of its Lahohitents. 
which did not make numbers wise 
unto salvation. On tweuty of the 
versions which have been wholly 
or in part executed, the testimo- 
nies of learned natives have been 
obtained, and are published with 
the versions. In all cases the ap 
probation is explicit; and in nearly 


all it is declared, the several ver- | 


sions will be universally intelligi- 
ble to the veople for whom they 
are designed. 

The memoir further states, that 


labour, the Missionaries are ena- 
bled, throuch the good hand of God 


upon them, to redeem their pledge } 
to the Christian public, by pre- | 


; ; i 
senting them with a Curxes: 


BLE complete. It 
moveable metallic 

of the New Testament 
previously printed in the ¢ 
manner, on wood bik 
expense of this editi 


4 of the Orissa, 2d in | 


Kunkun, | 


| bles in less than 20 years. 





1600 to S000 copies, was upwards 
of 13,000 dols. The Missionaries 
gratefully acknowledge the pecun- 
iary aid which has been atforded 
them by the munificence of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. 
Christ. Watch. 
Slavery. In 1820 the slave popula- 
tion of the country was 1,500,000. 
‘Their annual increase is estimat- 
ed at 35,000. ‘Their number deu- 
Things 
remaining as they now are, in 1840 
we shall have 3,000,000 of slaves, 
—in 1860, 6,000,000—and in 1880, 
12,000,000—a_ nation of slaves, 
larger by 4,000,000, than the whale 


| present white population of the 


United States. What a state of 
things will this be! 
Christ. Spect. 


Collezges.—It is stated in the 
Christian Almanack, that ‘* there 
are in all 51 incorporated Colleges 
in the United States. Inour The 
ological Seminaries are more than 
550 pieus Students: in our Col- 
leges, more than 700: and more 
than 200 in our Academies.” 

* In the various Colleges of our 
country, there are about 3000 stu- 
dents, of these, between 7 and 
800 are hopefully pious. —The pro- 
portion of pious students, is much 
greater than it bas usually been, 
since the establishment of our Col- 


| leges; and affords just ground of 


encouragement to those who weep 


| over the desolations of Zion. And 
after sixteen years of unremitting | 


vet. if we allow to the unsanctified 

fluence in society 
with that of thegrue Christian— 
and in a wicked Werld it is likely 
reater, unless pre- 
vented by infinite goodness—the 


man an equal i 


to be much 
balance ts altogether against the 
e 
cause of relizion. Is there, then, 
effectual fervent 
the righteous man,”’ in 


no need of the ** 
prayer of 
behalf of our ¢ olleges? 


Telegraph. 
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Religious Periodical Publications. | receipts amount to somewhat less 
—In the United States, there are | than one million of dollars. 
published, monthly, about 21 reli- | Jn the United States, there are 
gious Magazines; and weekly, | ten Domestick Missionary Socie 
about 22 religious Newspapers. | ties, all instituted since the year 
| 1798, whose annual receipts, pro 
| bably. fall short of 20,000 dollars. 
The number of Education Soci- 
| eties in the United States, is 12, 


Missionary and Education Soci- 
eties.—There are, in the Christian 
world, thirteen principal Foreign 


Missionay Societies, whose annual | all instituted since the year 1810. 


— 
ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS. 

1824, February 4th. Ordained at Buck- | Congregational Church and Society in 
land, Mass. over the Congregational | Williamstown, Ver. Rev. Jorn Davis 
Church and Society in that place, Rev. | Sermon by Rev. John Lawton, of Hills- 
Berzamin F Cranke. Sermon by Rev. | borough, N. H. from Acts xxx. 24. 
Charles Jenkins, from LI. Cor. ii. 16. 1824. March 10th. Installed associate 

1824. February 4th. Ordained, Rev. | Pastor of the Congregational Church in 
Rervs Austis Potyam, ‘overthe Church | Northampton, Mass, the Rev. Man« 
in Fitchburg, in connexion with the Cal- | Tocxen. 
vinistick Society in that place. Sermon Installed Pastor of the Congregational 
by Rev. John M. Putnam, from I. Thess. | Church in South-Hadley, the Rev. Ae 
ii, 4.’ Temas Boyes. Sermon by Rev, Mr. Os- 

1824. February 25th. Ordained over } good, of Springfield. 
the Congregational Church and Society 1824. March 24th. Ordained as Pastor 
in Ashburnham, the Rev. Grores Per- | of the First Congregational Church in 
«ins. Sermon by Rev. John Sabin, of | Salsbury, N. M. Rev. Antsau Cross. Ser 
Fitzwilliam. mon by Rev. Mr. Parker, of London- 

1824, March 4th. Installed over the | derry, from I. Corin. ii. 


SELECTED POETRY. 
THE SABBATH MORN. 
By J. W. Cunningham. 


Dear is the hallow’d morn to me, 
When village bells awake the day, 
And by their sacred minstrelsy, 
Call me from earthly cares away. 


But on the sacred altar laid, 
The fire descends and dries them all. . 


| 
Then when the world, with iron hands, 
Had bound me in her six-days’ chain, 
Didst burst them, like the strong man’s 
bands, 
And dear to me the winged hour, And let my spirit loose again. 
Spent in thy hallow'd courts, O Lord, 
To feel devotion’s soothing power, 
And catch the manna of thy word, | 


Then dear to me the Sabbath Morn, 
The village bells, the Shepherd’s voice 
These eft have tound my heart forlorn, 
Dear is the simple melody, And always bade that heart rejoice. 
Sung with the pomp of rustic art, 
That holy, heavenly harmony, 
The musick of a @hankful heart. 


Go, man of pleasure, strike thy lyre, 
Of broken Sabbaths sing the charms ; 
| Ours be the Prophet’s car of fire, 
Ihat bears us to a Father’s arms. 
In secret I have often pray’d, e 3 us toa Father's arms 
And still the anxious tears would fall ; | 


— - 5 eo 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Partro-Horxtystaw is received, and will, probably, appear in our next. The Ex- 
position of Bera will be inserted. The 2d No. of Moray on the Sabbath is omit 
ted, this month, for want of room. Those, who send original communications for the 
Magazine, are requested to annex Signatures to them. 

Erratum.--In our last number, page 55, 3d line from the top, for Sabbath, rea 
seventh, 





